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for carbon monoxide and nitrous oxide, others are watching the Los
Angeles area with great interest.

Dredge and Fill Operations

The need for dredging to improve the ability of harbors and channels
to handle large, modern vessels is mainly a waterside issue, but
dredge and fill operations are closely related to port landside develop-
ment. Throughout the history of port development, ports created
waterfront land using fill materials dredged from the harbor. The
growing concern for environmental protection, however, has made
this process time-consuming and in many cases unworkable, or work-
able only after great costs. Major federal dredging projects often
require more than 20 years of effort to study alternatives, secure
permits, and receive federal funding (Marine Board 1985). Contest-
ing local or environmental groups opposed to dredging projects adds
still more time; even when the groups do not prevail in court, they
can tie up agencies in lengthy proceedings (Kagan 1990). The Port of
Oakland's 20-year efforts to achieve a permit to deepen the channel
leading to the port from 35 to 42 ft is a case in point.

The time required for dredging projects has expanded in recent
years, in part because of disagreements dating to the Carter adminis-
tration between Congress and the executive branch over funding for
major water projects and port improvements (Marine Board 1985).
Both the Carter and the Reagan administrations tried to change the
long-standing process (which was changed in 1986) by which individ-
ual congressional committees selected and funded major port
projects.

The complex environmental review and permitting process con-
tributes to the slow pace. The many agencies involved have different
priorities and different abilities to oversee complex issues. COE is the
lead agency for approving dredging projects and issuing permits, but
other federal agencies that take part are the U.S. Fish and Wildlife
Service, the National Marine Fisheries Service, and EPA. Several state
and local agencies are also involved, such as state departments offish,
game, and wildlife; state and regional water quality control boards;
and state coastal-zone management programs. When all these agen-
cies' oversight and approval roles are combined, the list is daunting.
A major dredging project on the West Coast, for example, required